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A TEA ie ee 
Uncle Sam: Lo, this was my dream, and it 
has come to pass. 


— the only remaining thing to be done is to see that 

all of these boys are regularly supplied with copies of Lire. 

A great many of them, in their haste to get to the front, 
neglected to become regular subscribers. 

The total supply of Lires for the coming year is under 

the complete control of our business office. However much 

we may deprecate the methods of our B. O., especially in 


oe , “ ; 7 
insisting upon putting the atrocious coupon each week in the y, 


corner of this otherwise attractive page, we must say that they ye 
manage to distribute Lire fairly well. They distribute a Py Special 
limited number of copies each week to the newsdealers. , = sf 
" ai . + snciosed 
They fill orders for subscriptions promptly, if the money is rf _ rn Se 
sent with the order. Although we have never had any 7 >». 


$1.26). 
for three months to 


personal dealings with the B. O., we hope and F 

believe they are honest. We would send y, 

this paper free to everyone, if we could. , i eee 

But we understand the B. O. , 
collects real money. It 

seems a great shame. “i 


Note: The amount of money you have to spend F Open only to new subscribers; no sub- 
to become a joyful subscriber is accurately set 7 scriptions renewed at this rate. 
forth in the coupon. But if you pay 10 cents for 
a single copy, just put a stamp on it and drop it f LIFE, 17 West 31st Street, New York. 6 
in the P. O. when you have finished it. It will 7 


reach a soldier somewhere. (See notice on cover.) PA One Y $5.00. (Canadian, $5.52; Foreign, $6.04.) 
ne Year, .00. ian, $5.52; ign, .04. 
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Back rae the Country and Feeling Fine 


Back from your vacation—feeling like a fighting cock. Lots of 
digging in to do—and in you dig. Hours crowded with work; no 
time for bodily exercise; hurried meals; nature’s signals unheeded. 


Then comes constipation. 


Ward off constipation—while readjusting yourself to a sedentary 
occupation—with the Nujol treatment. The Nujol way is the 
safe, efficient way to regulate the bowels without irritation. 





Nujol is harmless as it is not absorbed into the system. It is the 
satisfactory, sensible method of freeing yourself both from con- 
stipation and from the use of harmful, irritating, habit-forming 
laxative drugs. Nujol is neither fattening nor heating. 


Nujol is sold in pint bottles only that are filled and sealed at the 
Nujol laboratories, never in bulk. At all drug stores. Refuse 
imitations. There is only one Nujol. Send for our Nujol booklet. 


Nu Jol for conshipation 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
Bayonne "2 uw dersEY 
































O meet the gigantic demands of a world 
war upon our industrial resources, with 
the flower of our man power diverted to 
military service. To produce and trans- 
port more million tons with fewer mill- 

: ion men. As President Wilson has 

THEA Ry Pointed out: “It must be evident to 

=a every thinking man that our industries, 
on the farms, in the shipyards, in the mines, in the 
factories, must be made more prolific and more efficient 
than ever.”’ 
These industries stimulate all other lines of busi- 
ness. There is more activity—more money is spent— 
than would be possible in ordinary times. 


But how can reduced man power be made more 
productive? By the use of more machinery and better 
machinery and by a more concentrated use of the 
equipment in hand. What is true of production is 
equally true of transportation. It is idle to produce if 
you cannot transport. 


HIGH GRADE TRUCKS MUST REPLACE HORSES 


Doing the work of three or four teams and their 
drivers, one truck would save 75% of the man power. 
One good truck which does the work of two poor ones 
will increase this saving. Each unit will be taxed to 





The Task Now Confronting A 


THE WHITE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 
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erican Business 


the limit to save time and men. The truck which is 
not designed to stand up under high pressure operation, 
day in and day out, season after season, will fail in the 
most vital respect—constant performance. Time out 
of service will be extremely expensive. 

Even under ordinary conditions, the grinding, 
straining and pounding of truck service renders the 
best mechanism the most economical at whatever 
price. Under the extraordinary conditions before us 
none other will take care of the traffic. 

WHITE TRUCKS 

For years it has been the White policy to build only 
the best. There is no short cut to efficiency and endur- 
ance ina truck. Only the pick of material and the most 
refined construction will produce the White standard 
of service. The White truck has always been more 
economical than any cheaper make. In high pressure 
operation this superiority becomes something more 
important than economy; it means more days in active 
service—a much greater volume of performance. 

The largest users of motor trucks in this country 
recognize the White value. They buy it in fleets and 
add to these fleets year after year, based upon experi- 
ence. They know the real value of a motor truck. 
Their cost records tell the story. 























A Mascot 


N the glow of their youth they have 

come, and they pass 

With the flare of the steel and the 
blare of the brass; 

And the brave little dog, with a brisk 
little wag 

To his stump of a tail, trots along hy 
the flag 

At his post in the ranks like the rest 
of the corps, 

For the brave little dog is away to thie 
war. 


“They will go! They will go!” 
throbs a drum as it nears; 

There’s the fall of a wail in the roar 
of our cheers. ° 

But the brave little dog is as gay as a 
lark; 

There is joy, there is heart in his 
brave little bark 

As he gambols behind or he frolics 
before, 

For the brave little dog is away to the 
war. 


He’s away to the war. There'll be 
need of him there— 

For the stanch little tyke that’s the 
foe of despair; 

And there’s none that’s so old in the 
world, or so wise, 

3ut may find a new faith in the depth 
of his eyes, 

And his tongue is a balm to the heart 
that is sore; 

So the brave little dog is away to the 
war. 


May the powers be good to the glad 
little elf, 

Who is first for his friends and is last 
for himself ; 

May there still be a bone for his 
hunger to find, 

And a pat on the head from a hand 
that is kind; 

May the heaven of men keep a wide- 
open door 

For the brave little dog that’s away to 
the war! 

arthur Guiterman. 








LESSONS OF THE WAR 
Or Kultur in America 


“OH, ROBERT, I DO SO HATE TO LEAVE ALL THESE BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS WHEN WE GIVE 
UP THIS HOUSE.” 


“ WELL, ANYHOW, WE CAN DESTROY THEM SO THAT NOBODY ELSE CAN HAVE THEM,” 
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Life’s Fresh Air Fund 


Inclusive of 1916, Lire’s Fresu Air Funp 
has been in operation thirty years. In that 
time it has expended $161,919.26 and has 
given a fortnight in the country to 38,190 
poor city children. 

The Fund is supported entirely by bequests 
and voluntary contributions, which are ac- 
knowledged in this column: 


Previously acknowledged ..........$8,554.80 
H. ED cieraen vee kor dneee 12.92 
Do ee Riis SetieksGeclome dened ie 7.12 
a err rere 50.00 
Soo “ee re eee erate 2.00 
In memory of Alice Mathers...... 5.00 
IY OR gle aac gid 4:4 10.00 
Elizabeth, Mary Belle and Dora Max- 

ite ciate haa pide eds nate div. o°4'5 4-2 7.12 
** Anonymous ” 7.12 
Mrs. ee ee a ee ee er a 17.00 
NE FE gia (pin dono d- wre eee 10.00 
a rene 50.00 
OE eS a ere ree 10.00 
I eo indie oui tie shane es 1.00 
Rt aan a ns that an wider Boda doas or erai traee 2.50 
Proceeds of sale of vegetables raised 

by Thalia, Betty and Stephen Mil- 

lg a halla: Staeral'p. 4.16 aaied Sune bee: 8.93 
OD Se eae rT 25.00 
= eres nip eieeneeeba0-08 6 10.00 
Re LG SSG Gp ieecn wine. Ceee 5.00 
| OS Ae ee ee 2.00 
Master Irving Stearns Shoemaker. . 25.00 
oe eee 10.00 
NT a ee 25.00 
Mrs. G,. C. Hughes Se ee ee 5.00 
NE SW iig ont w a asc coree’s 1.00 
hs SE rer rrr 1.00 
i a ee eee 25.00 
ie ee PES Sieconicnepennseeeesees 5.00 
‘0 eee ere re 7.12 
i te I od. dead na oS eGre ee sis 15.00 
Mrs. J. BH. Beatterworthr.......< vcess 1.00 
ee re 5.00 
Mrs. Asthur S. Pearson... ...s6.- 2.00 
ee ee errr re 2.00 
**In memory of one faithful in every 

ae 10.00 
ef ee eee ee 1.00 
Mrs. Bayard Dominick............. 10.00 
Mrs. C. N. See 30.00 
Ellen Cassandra Playford.......... 3.00 
DD, WORM CHIE ieee ccecsecs 10.00 
OS ae eee ee 1.00 
OE ee ee eee 10,00 
John Edward and Jane Bradley Allen 14.24 
J error 5.00 
Eleanor and Sam Barton.......... 25.00 
R Re ee re 5.00 
he SPR eae ter re ee rrr 7.12 
POGEG- EE DOPOD. 60 Sooo ccsiese cee 1.00 
aS 5 nGoceG Ustad. gree ae aco) 3-00 
ee 10.00 
RS Tid atl alia a asad cals en lovee gba oe Ged 5.00 
EE inte eA ae a ee eae ena eaeee 7.00 
Bite ee NS od on na niaea'n.b-p Ws a We wee 10,00 
mere. James We Crete, Boi. scceeeccs J.83 


$9,101.11 
ACKNOWLEDGED WITH THANKS 

From Mrs. Wm. A. Luke, Covington, 
Va., girls’ shoes, underclothes, stockings, 
hats and dresses. Boys’ shirts, shirt- 
waists, socks and toys. 

From E. C. Oppenheim, Budd Lake, 
N. J., package of children’s clothing. 

From Mrs E. T. Nichols, Jr., Wenat- 
chee, Washington, package of children’s 
clothing, toys and books. 

From Mrs. Perkins, Englewood, N. J., 
package of clothing. 


OP: Is there a doctor in the 
crowd ? 
Voice: Wot’s der matter? Ain’t de 
guy dead yet? 
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“ WHOM THE GODS. WOULD DESTROY, THEY FIRST MAKE MAD” 


War Philosophy Bulletins 


HINGS are never so good or so 

bad as they seem. If they seemed 
as good as they really are, then they 
never could be so bad as they seem, 
and if they seemed as bad as they 
really are, then they would be better 
than they seem, because anything that 
is as bad as it seems is better than. it 


really is, for the reason that, knowing 
how bad a thing really is, is the very 
best way of making it better; and 
when you make a thing better, you are 
taking away from it the element of 
time. And when you come to think 
about it, time is the only thing which 
gives the possibility of making things 
seem either better or worse than they 
really are. 
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PHE QUEEN OF SHEBA PRESENTS HER MOST VALUED POSSESSIONS TO SOLOMON 
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“OF COURSE WE'LL FIRE IF YOU SAY SO, COLONEL, BUT IT SEEMS A SHAM E, AFTER THE DEAR GIRLS 


HAVE JUST GOT IT ALL CLEAN” 
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BOLTS THE WRONG WAY AS USUAL 


Reproducing Lincoln 


S one of several memorials of a 

century of peace between the 
United States and Great Britain, it is 
proposed to set up a statue of Lin- 
coln in a distinguished place in Lon- 
don. The Art World says that a re- 
plica of George Gray Barnard’s Cin- 
cinnati statue is likely to be provided 
for that purpose. It disapproves of 
that selection, asserting that Mr. Bar- 
nard’s Lincolm is “hideous,” and de- 
claring that if a replica of any statue 
is to go to London the one to copy is 
St. Gaudens’ in Chicago. It prints 
pictures of both statues. 

Judging from these pictures, Mr. 
Barnard has made an effigy of a rough- 
neck. His Lincoln has no whiskers; 
his boots are primitive and very large; 
his shirt collar is inadequate, and his 
coat collar rises above it. His hands 
rest on his abdomen and are large. 
The Art World says his face is lugu- 
brious. It is the face of a man whose 
mind is working. You might like it. 

St. Gaudens gives his Lincoln whis- 
kers, and a better shirt collar and bet- 
ter trousers and boots. His man has 
arrived. Barnard’s man is still coming. 


St. Gaudens’ Lincoln is dressed as de- 
cently as Commodore Vanderbilt. It 
is a figure of great dignity and power. 
It is accepted as a success in art, but 
Barnard’s figure is still before the jury 
of the great public. 

Mr. Barnard seems to have exagger- 
ated Lincoln’s uncouthness. His statue 
is ugly. Nevertheless it is interesting. 
There is nothing commonplace about 
it. It seems to us it ought not to be 
duplicated in London until it has been 
fully tried out. St. Gaudens’ statue is 
a matured work. This other is new; 
too new, too startling and too much 
disputed to be tried on John Bull. 

People take awful liberties with Lin 
coln. Consider the activities of the 
man Chapin, in making Lincoln a 
movie hero! Mr. Chapin makes up 
enough like Lincoln for stage pur- 
poses, but after all, his movie Lincoln 
is not Lincoln; it is Chapin, and the 
advantage of having a Chapinized Lin- 
coln burnt into the minds of hundreds 
of thousands of movie-goers seems de- 
batable. 
that Lincoln had been copyrighted. In 
his lifetime no first-class painter or 


It almost makes you wish 


sculptor ever had a go at him. The 
best pictures of him are daguerreo- 
types, but there are some good photo- 
graphs. 

Any sculpture or painting of Lincoln 
made since his death must be largely 
surmise. But there is great room for 
choice in the surmises of art. Thou- 
sands of painters have surmised Christ, 
and are still at it. They have fur- 
nished us with our idea of Christ’s 
appearance. Most of us see Him as 
He appeared to the inner vision of 
Leonardo. 

Lincoln is a very great figure, grow- 
ing all the time, and interesting to all 
the world. Tolstoy called him “a 
Christ in miniature.” The painters 
and sculptors will keep on aiming at 
him, and if the movie show is to be 
the great art-opportunity of the future, 
other movie actors besides Mr. Chapin 
will undertake to duplicate him. No 
Houdon, Stuart or Peale has done for 
him an accepted portraiture. There 
are the photographs and the daguerreo- 
types, but in art Lincoln is still a spec- 
ulation, open to all adventurers, with 
St. Gaudens as yet the most fortunate 
speculator. 


Somewhat Different 
RS. BILTON (at the theatre): 
Mr. Tilton goes out between the 
acts, doesn’t he? 
Bitton: No, dear; he comes in be- 
tween the drinks. 





























“AND PLEASE HELP MY OUT-CURVE, 
WHICH, AS THOU KNOWEST, LORD, 
DOESN’T BREAK QUITE AS WIDE AS IT 
OUGHTA,” 
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° Gs Bobby: 0 YOU LIVE IN A MUSEUM? 
Aunt Emily: WHAT ON EARTH PUT THAT IDEA INTO YOUR HEAD? 
“ MOTHER SAYS YOU MARRIED A FREAK.” 


A False Tale, Maybe 

ORMAN HAPGOOD has intimated in one of his 
letters to the New York Evening Post that the story 
that the Germans sent their dead soldiers to rendering es- 
tablishments to get the oil out of them, was a lie, put out 
in good faith by the Northcliffe papers, which misunder- 
stood the word cadaver. Animal carcases were put 
through the factories, but Hapgood seems to think human 
bodies were not, and he says “the senseless campaign 
about it” has helped the German bureaucrats in Belgium 
by damaging the reputation of English papers for veracity. 
All of which is very sad. Nobody ought to lie about the 
Germans, especially those in Belgium. The truth about 
them is plenty enough, and doesn’t even need varnish. 
That cadaver story was not incredible in view of the prac- 
tical qualities of the German mind, but if it is not true, so 


much the better. 





\ HAT we need is a unionized army—eight hours for 
fighting, eight hours for sleep and eight hours to read 


the war news. 





Mr. Turtle: GREAT HEAVENS! WHAT'S THE MATTER? 
Artist Frog: WHY, I'VE JUST GOT A COMMISSION TO 
PAINT MR, POSSUM’S PORTRAIT, AND HE INSISTS ON POS- 


ING 


UPSIDE DOWN, 
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THE WILLOWBYS’ WARD. 14 


MOLLY AND MRS. WILLOWBY DECIDE TO GET THE PROFESSOR’S CONSENT TO A HOUSE-WARMING 


Help! Help! 
HOUSANDS of people to-day are 
seriously contemplating fleeing from 

the suburbs to some place of refuge 
from their friends who solicit subscrip- 
tions. But where can they go? Cer- 
tainly not to the city. No matter where 
one lives, it seems to be a question as 
to whether a man shall be permitted 
to support his family in peace and 
quietness or shall be compelled to give 
all of the money which he thus makes 
to lovely ladies, who come around 
and insist upon taking it away from 
him. 

When a band of women representing 
a woman’s club call upon a defenseless 
man, nothing but a regiment of sol- 
diers armed with Krupp guns and 
French bayonets can be at all useful 
for purposes of defense. 


German Sportsmanship 
oo are 

sportsmen. They cannot endure 
defeat of any sort. Athletic games are 
almost unknown to them. Their chief 
sport in times of peace is drinking 
which the defeated 


thoroughly bad 


beer—a sport in 
ones are too numb to know what has 
happened to them. Poker will never 
be played in Germany ; for the average 
German who held a full-house against 
four of a kind would be more than likely 
to pick up an ash-tray and throw it 
with vicious intent at the gentleman 
who won his money. This explains 
why the German army falsifies so in- 
dustriously in its war reports. It never 
reports a defeat. 

Kenneth L. Roberts. 


5 ine boor we have always with us. 





““WELL, MY LITTLE MAN? ” 


“Tt WANT TO DONATE MY SHIP 


GOVERN MENT, 


STEEL SHIPS.” 
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Constancy 


HIN your friend reads the book 
you bought him; 
When your chauffeur his salary 
earns; 
When your child heeds the precepts | 
you taught him; 
When your chum your umbrella re- 
turns ; 


When your wrist-watch keeps time to 
a second; 
When a debtor pays more than his 
due; 
When your cat will come when she’s 
beckoned— 
Then you'll find a woman true! 


Carolyn Wells. 


A Rare Man 


“THERE goes Madam  Lazinsky, 
the distinguished woman novelist.” 
“And the man with her?” 
“Ts a moral hero.” 
“What has he done?” 
“Well, he voluntarily acknowledged 
to me that he was her husband.” 


HE trouble with Spain is that she is stricken to the 
vitals with an overdose of neutrality. 


HOW YOU FEEL 


WHEN THE SERGEANT GETS THROUGH TALKING ABOUT THE 
BUTTON THAT’S OFF YOUR BLOUSE 























































INPENSIVE TRAINING 


How Red Riding Hood Managed 
A* little Red Riding Hood approached her grandmother’s 
cottage, she said: 

“ After all, these are perilous times, and perhaps I should 
take no chances.” So stepping to the nearest telephone 
booth, she called up the Secret Service. 

“Tell me, kind sir,” she said, “if you think it is safe for 
me to visit my grandmother.” 

“We will let you know in a few moments,” replied the 
Secret Service. At the end of a few moments an officer 
in plain clothes approached and said: 

“ Little Red Riding Hood, accompany me, and I will 
show you something.” 

Approaching the cottage, Red Riding Hood noticed the 
ground strewed with bombs, but, having every confidence 
in her escort, she said nothing. Her companion opened 
the door, and led her into the bedchamber that her grand- 
mother occupied. There, sitting up in bed, was the mést 
pronounced pro-German wolf you ever saw. He would 
have eaten up Red Riding Hood in a jiffy if it had not been 
for the presence of the Secret Service man. 

“You must not stay here,” said that gentleman to the 
wolf. “I am terribly sorry, but you are a suspicious char- 
acter, and I advise you to move along. You can step into 
the pantry as you go out and get a square meal. Please 
hurry.” 

The pro-German wolf got up leisurely, went to the pantry 
and filled up, all the time grumbling to himself that he dis- 
liked cold food, and then loped away, and was soon lost in 
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the distance. Meanwhile Red Riding Hood turned to her 
savior. 

“T don’t quite understand,” she said, “why you should 
have been so dreadfully polite to such a horrible beast. 
Why, he would have eaten me up promptly; and besides, 
his intention was undoubtedly to blow up the cottage and 
do as much damage as possible. It seems to me that you 
should have shot him at once.” 

“Well, you see,” said the Secret Service man, “I cannot 
obey my personal inclinations. I am under orders of the 
United States government, and their policy is Safety to 
I-verybody Else First before you get down to business and 
defend yourself.” 


AVE you taken piano lessons long, little girl?” 


“It seems awful long to me, and to pa, and to the 
neighbors; but not to ma and the music teacher!” 


“a fii: 





“DO YOU NOT THINK, FIELD MARSHAL, THAT WE HAVE LURED THE ENEMY FAR ENOUGH 
“1 po, MAJESTY, BUT THE THICKHEADS WON’T STOP BEING LURED,” 


7” 


A New Word in the Dictionary 


OOVE, v. I. Intrans. To save food or control it. 
II. Trans. To take any action contributing to food 
control or saving, or resulting from it. 

Tom had hooved his belt three holes—RBaseball report. 

Why did our cook leave? The missus hooved her.—Do- 
mestic Dialogues. 

Even before the food bill passed, the management of 
the Chicago wheat pit had hooved the speculators —News- 
paper. 

Our family is hooving bacon and I go out to breakfast 
now.—lrom a letter. 


ILL: Can you repay that ten I lent you yesterday ? 
Bos: Certainly not. Why, I haven’t even spent it 


yet! 
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1.000 BLUEJACKETS 
WAVE GAINED ON THE 
AVERAGE 15 POUNDS 
EACH SINCE JOINING 
THE NAvy, 
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THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. 


VOIN THE VJACKIES NOW, 





SPEAWING OF THE HYPHENATED PRESS 
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EGRO 
secure against 


are 
not 
mistreatment by police- 


men and others in the 








South, nor are 

et citizens in 

southern states 

secure against retaliation by mutinous 

negro soldiers bearing arms in the 
Federal service. 

Negroes are not secure against mis- 
treatment in the North, either. Indi- 
vidual negroes commit serious errors 
of deportment which are apt to be re- 
sented by white citizens wherever they 
occur, and white workers start riots 
sometimes against negro workers, as 
at East St. Louis. Nevertheless, re- 
spect for the rights of negroes as citi- 
zens, and realization of their equality 
under the law with white people, is 
enough better developed in the north- 
ern states to make negro troops safer 
in those states and less dangerous to 
their neighbors than in the South. 

This much the South seems to ad- 
mit, and the southerners beg the gov- 
ernment not to send negro regiments 
into the southern states, but to keep 
them in the North. 

It seems wise to do so. There will 
be a settlement with the negro soldiers 
who stole ammunition, broke camp and 
killed seventeen people on a punitive 
expedition against the police of the 
city of Houston. Doubtless some of 
these soldiers will be shot. It is a capi- 
tal offense for United States troops to 
organize informal punitive expeditions, 
and run amuck and kill people. 

Let us hope there will also be*‘an 
effort to investigate and deal properly 


with the Houston policeman who 
started the trouble, the papers said, by 
harsh and unwarranted treatment of a 
negro corporal. Also a settlement with 
the rioters at East St. Louis. 

It is not an offense against any law 
of the United States to be a negro. 
Neither can it be conceived to be of- 
fensive to the Almighty. The same 
obligation of considerate treatment 
governs the conduct of a white man 
to a negro and of a negro to a white 
man. If there is to be special indul- 
gence on either side let the negro get 
the benefit of it, for he is by much a 
weaker vessel than the white man. 








bursements of the government pay for 
most things that ought to be paid for, 
and must relieve private givers of a 
good deal. But before we got into the 
war some of the big private incomes 
were of enormous value to the coun- 
try. When the government was doing 
nothing the very rich people did a great 
deal, and it was largely their expendi- 
tures for hospitals, ambulances 
war relief that saved what reputation 
was saved for these States in the first 
thirty months of the war. Volunteer 
workers manned the ambulances and 
hospitals, and supplied them from this 
country, but unless these beneficent en- 
terprises had been financed the volun- 
teers could not have manned and sup- 
plied them. They could hardly have 
been financed without big and regular 


and 


contributions from big incomes. 

Big incomes are power subject to 
wills of individuals. They can be 
mobilized instantly and put into action 
as promptly as a warship’s guns. When 
the minds that direct them are good 
minds they are very useful indeed. 
Misdirected they are mischievous; but 
Their liability to mis- 
direction is dangerous, but living un- 


so is Congress. 


der Congress we are used to perils, 
and take chances as they come. 





ONDERFUL things are happen- 

ing to us, but they make reading 
that abounds rather too much in fig- 
Everything is going to be regu- 
lated, especially coal, metals and food, 
and most things are to be taxed, par- 
Nobody 


People 


ures, 


ticularly incomes and profits. 
mind very much. 
with incomes in excess of half a mil- 
lion dollars will have to give up about 
half of the excess. They will still have 
enough for meat, potatoes and gasoline, 
and something to give 
are careful, and if they are complain- 
ing they are doing so in undertones. 
But it is doubtful if they do complain. 
It is all right enough in time of such 


seems to 


away if they 


a war as this to dip deep into big in- 
comes, and it is the more tolerable to 
have it done because the immense dis- 


HE papers told that when German 
airmen on August 22d repeatedly 
attacked and finally destroyed the 
French war hospital at Vadelaincourt, 
a wounded German _ officer-prisoner 
near by at first angrily refused to be- 
lieve that his comrades had purposely 
attacked a hospital, but before it was 
over recognized the truth and said, “ It 
is infamous.” 
Undoubtedly there 
Germans whose 
and tell them what is right and what is 
wrong. When one reads about them 
he wants the war to end before they 


still 
operate 


are some 


consciences 


are all dead. It is immensely impor- 
tant to save all the Germans who know 
right from and have 
standards of conduct. Their attitude 


towards life is likely to be popular in 


wrong normal 
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ANOTHER CONTEMPTIBLE LITTLE ARMY 


Germany after the war, and_ they 
should be saved to expound it. 

It is remarkable, all things consid- 
ered, how strong and prevalent is the 
desire that the Germans should be re- 
claimed. One would think that after 
their ferocious rampage, with all its 
terrible consequences, no one would 
care what became of them. On the 
contrary, there is a great concern about 
their future and a great desire that 
their moral standards may be so much 
advanced that it will be safe to let 
them stay on in the world. Whenever 
one reads of a good German, he wants 


to save him, especially if he give evi- 
dence of realizing how unconscionably 
rotten the bad Germans are and what 
an immeasurable mischief they have 
done in the world. 

Germany still has friends, or, if not 
friends exactly, people who are very 
a about her future and desirous 

“hoove” every grain of good there 
may be left in her after the war. 

And they may well be anxious, for 
the German outlook is black, black, 
black. They tell us that her war debt 
represents half the total wealth of the 
country; that her resources are almost 


379 


exhausted; that nothing but immense 
indemnities can save her fiscally, and 


that she won't get a penny anywhere, hut 


will have some big damage bills to pay. 











OES anyone know what ails La 
Follette, and how he came so? 
What is the virus in him? Is he 
French-Canadian by derivation, and 
has that to do with his faithfulness to 
the cause of Prussia? 

Probably not. Possibly La Follette 
hates England, but he seems to hate 
mankind, and England is only a detail. 
He would doubtless be on the job with 
Prussia just the same if there had been 
no England. At the bottom of his 
mind there seems to be the W. W. 
persuasion that the real thing to do is 
to destroy civilization and try to get a 
wrecker’s profit on the job. He is not 
popular nowadays, even with Radicals. 
His spirit is too malign, his arrogance 
too intolerable. 

Wisconsin used to be a state of good 
reputation. Her state university was 
held hy some pretty good authorities 
to be the leading university in the coun- 
try. Now the university is thought of as 
the alma mater of La Follette, and 
Wisconsin is the state of La Follette 
and Milwaukee, and judging by them, 
enquirers ask questions about Wiscon- 
sin’s loyalty. 

It is a good deal of a change to have 
the loyalty of Wisconsin made a sub- 
ject of enquiry. There must be citizens 
of the older stock in that state who 
don’t like it, but possibly they are in 
the minority. 

So it may be that most of Missouri 
is still pleased with Stone and Reed, 
and that Gore and Owen still please 
Oklahoma, and that Georgia likes 
Hoke Smith and Hardwick, and North 
Dakota, Gronna, and Mississippi, Var- 
daman. These senatorial celebrities 
ought all to be better known than they 
are. Why not put them on the stage? 
Are not the movie men equal to a new 
“Treasure Island,” with a_ political 
cast that would Show us La Follette 
as John Silver, Gore as the blind Pew, 
Gronna as Ben Gunn, and the rest ac- 
cording to their qualities? 
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Ringing Up the Curtain 

A CANICULAR madness seized upon the theatrical 

managers of New York this season early in August. 
its principal manifestation was the delusion that people 
care to go to the theatre at a time of year when the 
temperature is more suggestive of Hades than of in- 
door amusement. In August even the girl-and-music 
show palls upon the t. b. m.’s insatiable appetite for that 
sort of entertainment, and he is willing to forego it for 
the cabaret of the open roof and the outdoor restaurants. 
The managerial ambition to secure the last remaining 
dollar in the world may account for this obsession in 
favor of hot-weather openings, but there may be a more 
charitable explanation. Judging by the general quality 
of the early offerings, the managers may have wished 
to clear their consciences of these theatrical sins before 
it was time to cater to audiences composed of patrons 
other than summer deadheads. 
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LREADY one of these prematurely presented com 

positions has bit the dust of New York, and on 
others the press agents’ pulmotors are being vigorously 
used to keep them alive. The one that passed away al 
most as soon as it was born was called “ Friend Martha.” 
It was a far from entirely bad littke romantic comedy 
with the demure Oza Waldrop as a Quaker heroine 
undergoing strenuous experiences through the opposi- 
tion of her own people to her marriage outside the sect. 
Mr. Peple, the author, managed to give some novel and 
interesting turns to a rather old-fashioned theme, and 
the piece was well acted by a well chosen cast of prom- 
inent artists. Alas, “ Friend Martha” was killed by the 
heat. At another season it might have been an agree 
able success, but the kind of persons to whom it would 
appeal are not to be lured to the theatre in August. 
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i © more serious plays imperilled themselves, so far 
£ as their innate chances of success were concerned, 
by coming into production at the wrong time of year. 
Of these it is doubtful that “ The Deluge”’ could expect 
great American favor at any time, and it certainly could 
not in the absence from town of that section of the 
highbrow world which dotes on everything Scandinavi 


an, gloon introspective and dissective. “ The Deluge ”’ 








is by a Swedish author, Henning Berger, who had spent 
enough of his life in America to picture well an Amer 
ican saloon and its characters. The drama consists in 
showing these persons first as their ordinary selves, then 
under fear of death from drowning by a flood, and then 
their relapsing into their ordinary meanness when the 
danger had passed. The dramatist’s work was as well 
done as the theme deserved. The types were well pic- 


tured by a good company. As a literary curiosity the 
play was interesting. As drama and entertainment it 


failed of achievement. 

“The Inner Man,” also a bit serious in* import, may 
survive the misfortune of its time of production be- 
cause the seriousness of the theme is lightened with 
very genuine humor. The play is highly ingenious in 
construction, and it gives Mr. Wilton Lackaye the first 
good part he has had in a long time, and one that fits 
his real but difficult ability. The author, Mr. Schomer, 
treats certain phases of criminology in an absurdly 
comedy vein, but with enough of the Osborne point of 
view to give the play its serious side. The spectator is 
more likely to be amused by the comedy and good act- 
ing than convinced by the argument. 
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HAT other serious topic, eugenics, is treated not at 

all seriously and with scant reverence in “ The 
Very Idea,” by Messrs. Anderson and Weber. When 
the author of “ The Human Thoroughbred” finds a 
wealthy couple who are willing to put his ideas to the 
test he also finds that they are very far from being the 
perfect models he desires, but they fall in with his sug- 
gestion of making the experiment by proxies in the per- 
sons of an athletic chauffeur and a very comely house- 
maid. The considerable fun of the farcical comedy 
rests on the consequent perplexing situations and the 
good acting of a competent company headed by Messrs. 
Richard Bennett and Ernest Truex. Mr. Bennett's 
name has been so closely connected with serious medical 
exploitation that it is a relief to find him making laughs 
out of a topic like eugenics. 


sym 


NTIRELY frivolous, and therefore presumably 
adapted to hot weather, is “‘ Mary’s Ankle,” with 
the title suitable for the kind of advertising that attracts 
a certain element, and its story and situations evidently 
inspired by a recollection of many other farces. It gives 
Irene Fenwick opportunity to be languorously pretty 
and innocuously sweet, but as a theatrical attraction is 
likely to pass away with a very slight touch of frost. 
Also frivolous, but in a more forceful way, is “ Busi 
ness Before Pleasure,” another unfolding of the busi 
ness career of Messrs. Potash and Perlmutter. All the 
former friends of the firm are still with us, and new 
ones introduced by the embarking of the heroes in the 
moving-picture business. Almost everyone has seen 
Messrs. Bernard and Carr in their previous ventures, 
and it is enough to say that there are still a whole lot of 
laughs left in the old combination applied to new cir 
cumstances. 
One line of this piece, paraphrased from the familiar 
“ Every man loves two countries—France and his own,” 


is to the effect that every man has two businesses—his 
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own and moving pictures. This explains the ease with 
which Mr. Victor Mapes introduces the now familiar 
motif of movie-making into “ The Lassoo,” which in 
other respects inclines towards being polite comedy with 
society accessories. It is rather disappointing to find 
““The Lassoo” not entirely typical of the “ smart set,” 
whose ways it reproduces, even to the introduction of 
a genuine chow dog, nor getting a vast amount of fun 
out of mixing the elect with the characters of the movie 
world. “ The Lassoo” does not quite encircle the ob- 
ject at which it is thrown. In the effort Mr. Mapes 
should have collaborated with Mr. Will Rogers. 


HE authors of idyllic “ Lilac Time,” the two Janes 

—Gowl and Murfin—have in “ Daybreak” set their 
teeth in more substantial material. Their heroine this 
time is a society woman who has a concealed baby 
which she visits on the sly in ‘the early hours of the 
morning, unknown to her husband, who is a surly gen 
tleman given to drink and jealousy. All this seems 
very improper, and so seems to the audience until the 
last act, when it is ingeniously shown that the proced- 
ure, although unconventional, was in fact based on ex- 
cellent motives, even if at one point it involved the 
fatal shooting of the grouchy husband. “ Daybreak” is 
well acted, and holds the attention closely. 
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IFE has always held that complete absence of brains 
was not a necessity in a musical play, in spite of 

the many convincing demonstrations to the contrary. 
“ Maytime ” is an example on LirFe’s side of the argu- 
ment. One display of intelligence is the presence of ‘a 
story and the absence of music introduced on a schedule 
of fixed quantities of solos, concerted numbers and 





choruses. The music of “ Maytime” is attractive in 
itself, and drops in naturally as though it belonged in 
the piece. Rida Johnson Young has utilized a recent 
successful dramatic theme, and lightened it into a most 
agreeable vehicle for the presentation of the characters 
and choruses. Mr. Shubert has given all this a back 
ground of delightful stage pictures and a cast well 
headed by Peggy Wood and Messrs. Charles Purcell 
and William Norris. ‘“‘ Maytime” thoroughly deserves 
the attention of the large public which likes agreeable 
light music as an accompaniment to refined comedy. 
This, of course, does not refer to the t. b. m. 


ERHAPS no moment in her life will be so well re- 
membered by Marjorie Rambeau as the one in “ The 
Eyes of Youth” when the curtain rose with her seated 
alone in the centre of the stage, represented as coming 


out of a trance whose visions she had most dramatically 
realized in the scene before. Her wide-open eyes saw 
an audience applauding and cheering her work as few 
efforts on the New York stage have been applauded and 
cheered in recent years. 

If Messrs. Guernon and Marcin, the authors, had suc- 
ceeded in bringing to the excellent groundwork of their 
play the same artistry in detail that their star displayed, 
the triumph would have been a general one. Marjorie 
Rambeau’s accomplishment in force and versatility was 
made rather in spite of the authors instead of by their 
aid. They had a splendid theme in the history of the 
ambitious girl who maps her career through being per- 
mitted to see herself in three of her future possibilities 
by the aid of a gazing crystal. In the play she is in- 
geniously made the acting heroine of these varied epi- 
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sodes. Here was opportunity for both dramatists and 
artiste. The former did not make by any means the 
best of what was in their hands; Marjorie Rambeau 
did, and more, too. The result is a mew star with a 
range of powers, and a play which, though not highly 


finished, is certainly interesting. 





HE moving-picture business is tremendously active 

just now, and promises big things for the coming 
season, Lire has never taken the movies as a serious 
artistic proposition. Margaret Mayo, tke dramatist, is 
now devoting her energies enthusiastically to the movies 
instead of to the spoken play. To the charge of lack 
of art in the new medium she rejoined that it was not 
to be expected that the movie medium could develop 
into a great art so soon. She pointed out that the 





growth of an art is always slow, and that, big as they 
are, the movies are in fact still young. Which irre- 
sistibly recalled the story of Mr. Johnsing and his en 
thusiastic admirer, little Eph Jones. 

“Yes, suh,” he concluded one of his eulogies, * Mis- 
tuh Johnsing is the biggest man what evuh was.” 





“Bigger than General Grant?” queried the white 
man to whom he was talking. 2, 

“Suttinly Mistuh Johnsing is a bigguh man than 
General Grant,” affirmed Eph. 

“ Bigger than President Wilson?” . 
* Of co’se he’s bigguh than President Wilson.” ) 
‘ Bigger than God?” 

“ Well—well— ” stammered Eph, “you see, Mistuh 


Johnsing’s young yet.” 
Cr c » pa 5 & 
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HERE are cooler nights to come, and many more 


plays which the real public may see without 





undergoing the martyrdom of super-heat in theatrical 
furnaces. Metcalfe. 
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The Curse of Food 


HE laboratory expert emerged from his workshop on 
the run. In his eyes shone the deathless fire of a 
great discovery. 

“While studying a Prohibitionist pamphlet,” he cried to 
his brother experts, “I came across figures showing how 
one glass of beer impairs a workman’s efficiency. It de- 
clared that beer should be prohibited because it slows up 
a man’s work, makes him sleepy, and increases the danger 
of accidents.” 

His brother experts regarded him coldly and shook their 
heads at each other, as if to intimate that here was a sad 
case, 

“Tt immediately occurred to me,” continued the labora- 
tory expert, oblivious of the lack of enthusiasm about him, 
“that the symptoms induced by beer were strikingly sim- 
ilar to those induced by a full meal. I determined to in- 
vestigate. I devoured a meal of oysters, turtle soup, filet 
of sole, breast of guinea chicken, fried egg-plant, stuffed 
green peppers, potatoes au gratin, chiffonade salad, café 
parfait, angel cake, cheese and coffee, after which I went 
back to work. I then found that it took me twenty min- 
utes to do work which I had done in twelve minutes 
before eating. I was overcome by languor. I made sev- 
eral serious mistakes, such as adding nine and six and 
getting seventeen. I was horrified. A few moments of 
thought convinced me that the efficiency and vitality of 
the nation are being destroyed by the curse of eating. It is 
no different from the curse of drink. I have determined to 
start a crusade against the devouring of food!” 




















“DON’T YOU DARE TO KISS ME, MOTHER!” 


“But, surely,” protested one of his brother experts, 
‘surely you wouldn’t go so far as to say that a man 
shouldn’t have food in moderation, just because one meal 
affects his work a trifle!” 

“Yes, I would, too!” shrieked the laboratory expert. 
“Food must be prohibited! No food! No waste! No 
more slowing up of work! No more necessity of food 


ead 


‘ 


conservation! Three cheers for Food Prohibition! 

Unostentatiously one of the experts slipped from the 
room. A few moments later two white-capped attendants 
entered quietly, and found the laboratory expert frothing 
at the mouth and preaching Food Prohibition at the top 
of his lungs. 


7” 


“Ts this the party?” enquired one of the white-capped 
attendants, rolling up his sleeves and producing a pair of 
handcuffs. 

Two minutes later the Food Prohibitionist was lying in 
an ambulance, bound for the hospital, with one attendant 
his feet and the other on his head. 

Kenneth L. Roberts. 


sitting on 


Modern Inconveniences 
bn Ethel’s suburban liome up to date?” 

‘Up to the minute. There’s a trolley pole on the 
sidewalk, a street lamp that attracts all the insects in crea- 
tion, a letter-box that clanks and rattles at all hours when 
mail is deposited; there is a garage near by with a complet 
stock of odors always on hand, and the village band meets 


close by for practice three times a week.” 
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The Bigness of the Baby Fund 


ECALL to your mind the 

interior of one of the larg- 
est churches or theatres you 
know. Then picture every seat 
occupied by an orphaned French 
baby like those whose photo- 
graphs Lire is reproducing from 
week to week. In this way you 
will be able to visualize mentally 
the more than sixteen hundred 
babies being helped by the gene- 
rosity of LiFE’s 
gain a more definite idea of the 





readers, and 





measure of good done. If you 





could supply to this picture a 
background of as many widowed 
and sorrowing mothers who, 
through the fund, enjoy the 
solace of having their children kept with them instead of 





PIERRE AUDEBERT, 
BABY 1472 


being sent to public institutions, you will still further realize 
the practical good that is being done by Lire’s readers. 
More than this, the work in its entirety is showing to 
French people in all parts of France the real sympathy 
of America with France in her hour of need, and thus more 
closely cementing the friendship between the two nations. 

LirE has received from its readers $120,318.26, from 
which 675,542.45 francs have been remitted to the dis- 
tributing societies in Paris. 

In grateful recognition of what its readers are doing, 
Lire acknowledges from 


Mrs. Walter P. Frye, Marlborough, Mass., for Baby No. 1597. $73 

In memory of Aaron A. Sargent, San Francisco, Cal., for 
NN oN NN a lanl oA rcp nacc> aval cg gh nsaialolane’ + ies o/aisial dors Geiw io 73 

Clarence Illingworth, Mrs. Clarence Illingworth and Miss 
Cathleen Illingworth, Fox Chase, adeno Pa., for 
Babies Nos. 1599, 1600 and 16or. MERUR RCs ore aN 219 














In agg of Natalie Lauriat, West Newton, Mass., for Baby 
PE NE eg WE Ra oe SRO EEE 6 Os OER a Oa oO a ee 
George Bullard Lauriat and Charles E. Lauriat, 3d, West 
Newton, Mass., for Babies Nos. 1603 and 1604. rt 
$. Se a Singapore, Straits Settlements, for Baby No. 
Miss yi Larrabee, Clermont, lowa, for Babies Nos. 1606 
Rs leis ake mona euins naa nin 'n Awe ba ed aoe Siar ee 
Etheredge Walker, Idaho City, Idaho, for Babies No. 1608 
a a ing 

C. D. Snedeker, Perth Amboy, N. J., for Baby No. 1611.. 
In memory of Sergeant-Pilot James R. McConnell, Charles. 
ton, W. Va., for Babies Nos. 1613 and 1614............ 
Miss Annie M. Alexander, Piedmont, Cal., for Babies Nos. 
WN INE NII aide cia G-a) aire, aise tee ao weiorak ee paiiguk tents 
Proceeds of a moving-picture entertainment given by Marie 
Cummings, Elizabeth S. Cummings and Eleanor F. 
Cummings, Belle Alto, Wernersville, Pa.. for Babies 
ee er er re 


H. N. Wood, U. S. Lighthouse Depot, Staten Island, N. Y., 


for Babies Nos. 1626, 1627, 1628, 1629, .1630, 1631, 1632, 
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Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Wyoming, on account of 
NS, IR a Sia kG RNR ce RE BS em 
Miss Mary C. Alexander, Piedmont, Cal., on account of Baby 
ES Ria erate aad a are g Wilt d.0-6 STIRS Wek Ae ww oie RR Re ene 
Miss Sara G. Verity, Middletown, Ohio, on account of Babies 
ee Sr re ee omer nee 
Mrs. George M. Verity, Middletown, Ohio, on account of 
EES NOEs BG20,; TEST BOG 8O8So cic cca s cece taassasavcee 


FOR BABY NUMBER ,1587 
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The Sunde ay School of the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, 
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G. Z. Knz ne tare ee a 


FOR BABY NUMBER 1005 


The students of French of the Dodge School of Languages, 


San Francisco, Cal., by Faith Hunter Dodge.......... 
ee ere 
In memory of Robert Alfred Williams, Baltimore, Md....... 
Mr. and Mrs. John Briggs, Newton Centre, Mass........... 


FOR BABY NUMBER 1612 


Kanawha War Relief Association, Charleston, W. Va........ 
n memory of Sergeant-Pilot James R. McConnell, Charleston, 
Ee a ; 


FOR BABY NUMBER IOIO 


Mr. and Mrs. John Briggs, Newton Centre, Mass. eee eT ee 
‘The Three Bz abies of Weedhaven, Dorval, P. Q."......... 
Waldo C. Sprague, Wollaston, Mass. .........c.cccccoseces 
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AKLETTE SAINGUERY, BABY 1376, AND GASTON DUMONT, 


HER BROTHER BABY 1049 























MARIE-JEANNE 


FLEURY, BABY 1204 HIS BROTHER 


EDMOND CRORIE, BABY 1353, AND 
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1920 
I'M THINKING OF TAKING MY HUSBAND INTO THE FIRM.” 
“ BUT WON’T THAT GIVE HIM A FALSE IDEA OF HIS OWN IMPORTANCE? ” 
“ WELL, WHY NOT? THE POOR MAN HAS FEW REAL PLEASURES.” 


“ 








A Prohibition State 


AINE is a Prohibition state which offers exceptional 

advantages to people who wish to become intoxicated. 
Instead of going to a nasty bar-room to get drinks, thus 
causing unfavorable comment among the neighbors, the 
Maine resident can sneak up an alley and get all he 
wants, or take it in a nice, respectable drug-store. Since 
July ist, 1917, it has been a criminal offense to ship 
liquor into Maine. This has made things very con- 
venient for the natives; for it allows them to waylay the 
shipments which continue to arrive in the state, and re- 
move from them enough liquor for their own use without 
fear of prosecution. The treatment accorded the Maine 

















liquor law is particularly edifying and instructive for the 


children of the natives, inasmuch as it impresses on said CHEERFUL NEWS FROM HOME 
children the realization that it is all right for anyone to (THIS LITTLE MESSAGE COMES FROM MR. PAUL GOOLD, CENTRE, 
break the law whenever he feels thirsty. ONE OF MANY OF LIFE’S STAFF NOW IN CAMP) 
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The Latest Books 


| ‘OR something like sixty years Tolstoy 


kept an informal and intermittent 
He used it not only for the noting 
of events, states of mental and physical 
health, and the like, but for the rough 


recording of his thoughts and the suc- 


diary. 


cinct recapitulation of his current con- 
that this 
journal, in its entirety, should be given 
And while, owing to fam- 


clusions. It was his desire 
to the public. 
ily complications, the 
out of this 
prevented, two volumes of this journal, 
edited by his close friend and intended 


immediate car- 


rving intention has been 


literary executor, V. G. Chertkov, have 
already appeared in Russia. The first 
of these has now been translated into 
English by Rose Strunsky. 


= HE JOURNAL OF LEO TOL- 

STOY, 1895-1899” (Knopf, $2.00) 
roughly speaking, 
twelfth of the whole record—an interior 
devoid both of completeness 
Taken by itself, it does 
with 


represents, about a 
fragment, 
and continuity. 
bring home to us, 


little more than 





@Beee INDICATES OLD FRONT ( HINDENBURG LINE) 





(qmmee INDICATES SALIENT MADE BY PERSHING'’S ADVANCE ao. & 














OUR OWN WAR MAP 
SHOWING GENERAL PERSHING’S PROGRESS DURING THE FIRST HALF HOUR 
(4ecording to certain American papers) 
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One of the Passengers: 
SECOND-HAND AUTOS, CONSIGNED TO 


€ fidron: 


phasis of a personal revela- 
baffing blend of profoundness 


existed in the great 








ussian and that is even now, in a sort 


anifestation, puzzling us in 








the developments of Russia itself. In- 
deed, this un-missable parallelism  be- 
tween the Jolstoyan mind and the revo- 
tionary performance is the most imme 
diately interesting thing about the book. 
But it is manifestly the beginning of a 
ble series, and its prompt appear- 
nee in English t sed to take ten 
ears for such books to cross the Atlan 
he the literar t e-tables 

have bee oved. 


WHAT’S THAT BARGE? 
HELL BY THELR OWNERS. 


HE Mr. Frances Rum- 

sey’s international romance (of the 
ante-bellum order), “ Mr. Cushing and 
Mile. du Chastel ” 
New Yorker with the 
finest American chivalry well developed, 


Cushing of 


(Lane, $1.40), is a 
defects of the 


who marries an orphaned descendant of 
and finds that 
oblige 


France's ancien regime 


sense of noblesse 
with 
The author 


her ancestral 


plays curious havoc Anglo-Saxon 


conventions, is one of the 
few surviving practitioners of the Henry 
James school of exiguous mental-drama 
analysis. And so completely has the war 
turned our minds from the literary sport 
of splitting hairs to the difficult business 


of facing facts, that the book's feline 
sentences—they their in- 


tended subject with the qualifying dainti- 


sniff around 
ness of a cat accepting a bit of fish—try 
our mental patience more than they sat- 
isfy our fictional hunger. 


. UR NATUPSKI NEIGHBORS ” 

(Holt, $1.35) is also, in its way, an 
international romance. It contains an 
account of the invasion of a dry-rotted 
New England countryside by some Pol- 
ish immigrants who, while outraging 
every local prejudice and preconception 
of moral and social decency, neverthe- 
less gradually supply the exhausted soil 
of the community’s life with some much 
needed ingredients of human sympathy. 
Edith 


as much toward brusqueness of manner 


Its presentation by Miniter leans 
and carelessness of modeling as Frances 
Rumsey’s work does toward over-refine 
But, for the 
touches us more nearly on the quick. 


ment. moment at least, it 


(Continued on page 395) 





ROOKIE’S FIRST 
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IMPRESSION OF 


THE 
TEN! 
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IN YE GOODE OLDE DAYS 


BREAKYNG IN YE NEWE WAR STEED! 
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THE FISHERMAN’S DREAM 


A Suspended Literature 
AS he came in and sat down somewhat dejectedly, she 
looked at him critically, and with an air of disappoint- 

ment. 

“Who are you?” she said at last. 

‘IT am the hero of a modern story, and I have come in 
to make love to you.” 

“ Are you physically fit 

* Certainly not.” 


7" 


3ut you ought to be tall and broad-shouldered—every 
inch a man, and all that sort of thing.” 

“T know it.” 

“Well, then, what do you mean by presuming to make 
love to me, with my lovely auburn hair and my lithe figure 
and my lustrous eyes?” 

He shrugged his round shoulders. 

“It isn’t my fault,” he said. “ But, you see, I am all that 
is left.” 

All that is left?” 

‘Yes. Naturally the story writers have to make a pre- 
tense of dealing with actual material, don’t they? Well, 
all the regular heroes, with the qualifications you have 
hinted at, are naturally at the front, aren’t they? So I am 
acting as a substitute. They wouldn’t take me. Will you?” 

She shook her head. 


“No, thanks,” she said. “I'll wait until the war is over.” 


When Women Rule 
“TTHAT lady judge has decided against us.” 
“That’s all right,” said the feminine attorney. “I 
know her. By to-morrow she’ll change her mind.” 


ESS (to her lover): 


Ask papa to-night, Jack—he’s in 
the library examining my quarterly bills! 


At the Grand Central 


HERE are people who decline to be pleased with the 

architectural aspects of the Grand Central Station. 
They admire the Pennsylvania Station. Well they may! 
But admiration for the Venus de Milo need not conflict 
with admiration of a handsome girl in modern clothes. 
The Grand Central wonderfully suits its purpose. Its 
clothes may not be classical, but it is a mighty well-dressed, 
clean, handsome modern terminal. 

And nowadays it is a wonderful place. There ought to 
be a movie of it. All day long it beats the movies, but es- 
pecially at the rush hours for incoming or outgoing trains. 
Nowhere else does one find a more remarkable picture of 
the times we live in, the war times. Men in khaki and in 
naval blue are about that station at all hours, sometimes 
in droves; sometimes in twos and threes. They come in 
on trains, and there are girls to meet them; they go out, 
and there are mothers, wives, sweethearts and sisters to 
see them off. All ranks and classes of fighting men one 
sees there; men wearing spurs, men in hats, men in caps, 
men with rolled blankets, big men and little men, and some 
elders, but mostly young. 

And the girls! Wonderful! They always are, but this 
year they beat the record. 

The khaki and the blue make their wearers more inter- 
esting. Every man who wears them is out of ordinary life, 
and booked for adventures. Go and see them in the 
great stations and you will realize how American life has 
changed, and you will wonder if it will ever get back to 
what it was. 





Captain Jinks: you'’RE THE JUDGE WHO ALWAYS REFUSED 


TO EXCUSE ME FROM JURY SERVICE. LET HIM CLEAN OUT THE 
STABLES, SERGEANT, AND CARRY WATER FOR THE HORSES. 
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STYLE AND COMFORT 
In All Seasons 


He Chandler convertible sedan has found high favor among discriminating buyers, meeting 
with popularity fully justified by the extraordinary character of the famous Chandler chassis. 
This new sedan body, built by Fisher, is the most attractive of the seven-passenger con- 
vertible type yet produced. It is exceptionally roomy and comfortable, deeply upholstered and 
mounted on springs which absorb all the stress and shock of the roadway. The left side door is 
immediately opposite the driver's seat, so that the driver, to get in and out of the car, need not 
disturb its other occupants. The auxiliary seats face forward, folding down into the backs of 
the front seats as in the Chandler touring car and offering the same comfortable riding qualities. 
The forward side windows and the door windows lower away entirely, while the rear side windows 
lower half way and are entirely removable as are the window posts. The workmanship through- 
out is of pleasing refinement. 
The Chandler now leads all high grade sixes in popularity and sales because of its splendid 
service on the road. 








FIVE BEAUTIFUL BODY TYPES 
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Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1595 Four-Passenger Roadster, $1595 
lour-Passenger Convertible Coupe, $2195 Seven-Passenger Convertible Sedan, $2205 
Luxurious Limousine, $2895 
(All Prices F. O. B. Cleveland) 
Dealers in all principal cities and hundreds of towns. Catalogues up request. Address Dept. D 
J M “ | el 1, Ohi 
CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMI ANY, C eveland, Ohio 
‘ Foreign Department, 1700 Broadway, New York City. Cable Ac I lress: “ Chanmotor ” 
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Love Sonnet of an Anti-Suffragist 


Mabel, my love burns with this flame in- 








tense, 


/" 


—~ 


a 
, 4 


Not for your beauty, though I find you 
fair, 
Not for your charming lack of common 


sense, 





Thought too Highly of Both 


é ‘ : - Not for your ignorance beyond com- 
On a road in Belgium a German officer 


pare, 


eo wer 
oath, a %. 


t 3 y leading a jackass, and ad- ; ; 
— * bo} le iy eal see - id I love you, not because I think your mind 
resse im in heavy jovial fashion as . 
dressed him 1 , a. Is empty as a flawless cup of glass; 
Not for the fascination that I find } 


Hearing you talk like a perfect ass. 


follows: 

“That’s a fine jackass you have, my 
son. What do you call it? Albert, I 
bet!” 

“Oh, no, officer,” the boy replied 
quickly. “T think too highly of my 


a 


No, but because with you, as in a dream, 
I seem a giant, dominant and strong, 

As in real life I very seldom seem, 

Or only after effort hard and long. 

King.” 7 


ok yy 


‘ia . But you admire everything I do, 
The German scowled and returned: 


“T hope you don’t dare to call it Wil- 


Ta CTE 


- 
eee 


And all I say you greet with, “ Oh, how | 








‘s true!” 
—. - ‘ , . —From Alice P. Miller's “Women Are le 
“ Oh, no, officer. I think too highly of : 2 
1 eople. 


my jackass.”"—Paris Liberté. eae 


Epitor: Well, young woman, if the a Mrs. Casey: Me sister writes me that 
3 Fe. Jerome Ft: // - 





story suits me I'll pay you twenty dollars every bottle in that box we sent her was 













for it. broken. Are ye sure yez printed “ This 
Younc Lapy AvuTuHor (persuasively): Mr. Elephant: coNFoUND THAT MON- side up with care” on it? , 
Oh, come now. Buy it without reading KEY LAUNDRY! WHENEVER I SEND THEM CasEY: Oi am. An’ for fear they 
and I'll let you have it for fifteen dollars. HANDKERCHIEFS, THEY CHARGE ME _ FOR shouldn't see it on the top Oi printed it 
—Boston Transcript. SHEETS, on the bottom as well.—Houston Post. 


Lire is published every Thursday, simultaneously in the United States, Great Britain, Lire is for sale by all newsdealers in Great Britain and may be obtained from book- 








Canada and British Possessions. Title registered in U. S. Patent Office. $5.00 a year sellers in all the principal cities in the world. The foreign trade supplied from 
Joes oat : ae : io 8 ) ae: & Eacae Lire’s London Office, Rolls House, Breams Buildings, London, E. C. 

in advance. Additional postage to foreign countries in the Postal Union, $1.04 a year; oad se ; - 
to Canada, <2 cents. Single current copies, 10 cent Jack numbers. after three month No contribution will be returned unless accompanied by stamped and addressed 
r lada, 52 cents. Single irrent copies, nts. rac 1umbers, é 4 -e s . " q 

a *s ee ie “itis ; ; “ ; ‘ apairi be. envelope. Lire does not hold itself responsible for the loss or non-return of unso- 
trom Gate of publication, 2 cent ° es priot to 1910 out of print. : licited contributions. 

ee 4 “Ie, ote ne sn IEF > rah. tp Sor Roepri poe ee ee ne tan th P . ; ° » ° . 

The text and illustrations in LiFe are copyrighted. For Reprint Rights in Great Britain Notice of change of address should reach this office ten days prior to the date of 

; 7 Shp fe ; : lu f » 

apply to Lire, Rolls House, Breams Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, E. C., England. issue to be affected. 





Of Course 


Because Clysmic is so far the 
aristocrat of sparkling waters that 
hospitality requires it to be on 
hand whenever one entertains. 


wh 
it 


\ 


15 grains of Lithia Salts to the gallon. 
Sold evérywhere in splits, pints and quarts only. 





” ‘ Don’t accept i 
Tie — ccept ordinary waters 


Lampagne of Table > 


he 






Insist on genuine 
SENT YOU FROM FRANCE me chants so 


WAUKESHA, WIS. 
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You car owners who 


Fist oe 
£ : J 





have driven for years 


will welcome Marathon 





¢ : 
Hand-Made Tires 
> Ms 
a » 4 
an 
Es } 
E f ‘ | 
5 bis 
bd ‘ ms 
ee 
om book. é ; . . Bl > 
a oe : OU know the grief of tire changes on hot days: you know the lee 
ddressed Nea! annoyance of making claims for mileage adjustments: you know | 
date of | the cost in tube repair: you know the damage to clothing and NG 


fet, 
& 


=> 


temper and time and you’ll be glad to pay a little more than you are 
accustomed to pay for tires and get a tire that is built to go the 
full distance. 


A good many of you have tried various so-called remedies for tire troubles. You've 
put coverings on the outside of your casings and you've put linings inside; you've 
filled them with air and with things that weren't air; you've pumped them up 
good and tight and you’ve run them soft, and you’ve gotten pretty much the 
same result in every case. 


The answer wasn’t found in substitutes of any kind and it wasn’t found in just 
piling on thicknesses; we found it in the simple thing of the very finest rubber 
and fabric put together by hand with the most exacting care. We built for 
uniformity and to avoid the weak spots. 


Tires break down in spots: vou know that. Well, we simply build them like a 
well-knit athlete; Marathon Hand-Made Tires are tough and they are uniform; no 
weak spots. Write us and let us tell you more about tires: you will be interested and 
probably you'll be instructed: there’s plenty to learn and it all pays the car owner. 


E look upon Marathon Tires as our business representatives; we 
are willing to build our reputation on the satisfaction you get in 
using them; and your complaint made to us about a Marathon 
Tire that doesn’t properly represent that spirit, will get as prompl atten- 
tion as if you complained about the act of an employee of our company. 


THE MARATHON TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
| CUYAHOGA FALLS, OHIO 


CANADIAN FACTORY, ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO e 
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Inconsistent 
There are many inconsistent men, 
But the doctor tops the lot— 
He tells you you need change, and then 
Takes all the change you've got. 
—Boston Transcript. 


An Uncrowded Industry 
Pat had just 
when Mike, 
for some years, spied him. 
“ Faith, Pat!" exclaimed Mike, “ what 
are you doing over here?” 


Ireland 
America 


arrived from 
who had been in 


answered Pat, “ to 
try if I can make an honest living.” 

** Begorra, that’s dead 
aisy over here, for it’s domned little 
competition you have in this country.” 
—The Lamb. 


““T’'ve come over,” 


Mike, me boy, 


Are your gums relaxing 





Ta HE gums are the 
keys to health. | 
You must keep your | 
gums firm or your | 
teeth will loosen. 
They may even drop | 
out. You must pre- | 
vent tender gum spots | 
or bleeding gums at| 
all hazards. For| 
these mean Pyorrhea. 
Four out of five 
people over forty suf- 
fer from Pyorrhea 
(Riggs’ Disease). This 
means that their gums 
inflame and recede 
and expose the teeth 
to painful tooth-base 
decay. 

Don’t wait for a single | 
tender gum spot to appear. 
Start using Forhan’s now. | 
It positively prevents Pyor- | 
rhea, if used in time and 
used consistently. It| 
promptly relieves tender 
gums, bleeding gums. It 
firms up the gum tissues 
and means firmer, sounder 
teeth as well 

Forhan’s in fact, has 
qualities unpossessed by 
any ordinary tooth paste; 
and it cleans teeth scien- | 
tifically also It is cool, 








already set in, start using 
Forhan's and consult a 
dentist immediately for 
special treatment. 

In 30¢ and 50c tubes 
at all druggists in the | 
usS 

FORHAN CO 

202 Sixth Avenue 


Send for Trial Tube Free New York 


antiseptic, pleasant. 
If gum-shrinkage has ! 




























































Getting Even 

The captain and the 
the Pretty 
They scowled whenever they met, and 


mate on board 


Polly were at loggerheads. 


seized opportunities of scoring off each 
other with fearful glee. Each took a 
turn at making the day's entries in the 
log-book, and the mate, when making his 
entries, was very surprised to find, in the 
captain’s handwriting, the words: 

‘June 2nd, 1917.—Mate drunk.” 

He stared at it wrathfully 
then a slow grin broke over his face. He 


a moment, 


took his pen and wrote: 
“June 3rd, 1917.—Captain sober.” 
-London Opinion. 
New TEACHER: Who can tell me a 
thing of importance that did not exist a 
hundred years ago? 
LirtLe Boy: Me—Dallas News. 


In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


Ir looks very much as though the 
“Watch on the Rhine” was in need of 
Deseret News. 

ILHELM OF PRUSSIA was just 
about to begin his eternal pun- 
ishment. To his surprise he did not 
find himself in an atmosphere of fire 
and brimstone, but in a delightful syl- 


extensive repairs.— 


van dell, with an abundance of Mu- 
nich beer, frankfurters and sauerkraut 
Stretching out im a comfortable posi 
tion, he said: 

“Now bring my regular copy of 
LIF.” 

“We do not get Lirt here,’ 
the attendant. 

“Ach,” sighed Wilhelm, “ 
deed Hell.” 


replied 


this is in- 








'proves it. 


Plain End or 
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EGYPTIAN | 


} DEITIES | 


| “The Utmost in Cigarettes 

B of culture, re inement 
_ 1." nse - 

| PREFER Deities to 


Hnargyres 


Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish 
and Egyptian Cigarettes in the Werkd 


Tp 



























“AN OVERWHELMING FORCE COMPELLED 
GENERAL JONES TO RETIRE ” 


BELL-ANS 


‘Absolutely Removes 


Indigestion. One package 
25c at all druggists. 
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STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 
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‘The Latest Books 


(Continued from page 388) 
HIS war-born spirit of wanting to 

get down to brass tacks—of being 
a bit short-tempered with the theoreti- 
cal, and more than usually curious about 
almost all 
fields, including the literature of sport. 
Warren H. Miller, editor of Field and 
Stream, has published a volume called 
“Rifles and Shotguns” 
in which the mechanisms, the shooting 


practice—shows itself in 


(Doran, $2.00) 
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DEVELOPED 


The sort of a motor you 
would care to depend up- 
on is not designed on 
paper, but developed un- 
der actual working condi- 
tions. It must be designed, 
built,tested and redesigned 
year after year before itcan 
be expected to be “right.” 


BUDA MOTOR 


is a developed motor. Its clean- 
cut, simple exterior indicates 
the refinement process it has 
undergone, and suggests what 
the performance of the motor 
proves—that it has been sound- 
ly and broadly developed toa 
high degree of all-round effi- 
ciency. 

The BUDA slogan for 37 years 
has been: “Take time and build 
your best.” This policy plus 
the slow and carefully guided 
growth of our shop-practice and 
equipment have been instru- 
mental in making The BUDA 
MOTOR whatitis today—a fine, 
durable and powerful engine. 
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THE BUDA COMPANY 
HARVEY (Stiss2) ILLINOIS 
































TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE 


INDIVIDUAL IN DESIGN 
THOROUGH IN WORKMANSHIP 


THE TIFFANY BLUE Book GIVEs PRICES 


FIFTH AVENUE & 37 STREET 
NEW YORK 
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qualities, and the respective advantages ee ” S 
of most of the modern arms and ammu ea : 
nitions are explained, and _ practical ee \ 
field work with them discussed. The - * mi 
military rifles are also dealt with, and yy _@ * 
the differences between sportsman and SV — 
military marksmanship requirements and “at ~f 
training fully gone into. It is a brass \\] } PSN 
tack volume from start to finish. o' : = aye %.. 
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 Rigeite tigre DE CHAMBRUN, who 7 &¢ SS St "Bi ne 
wrote a two-reel tale of Washing LX ath > ee = | “ig 
ton society intrigue, diplomatic duplicity PENG LAS ‘ 
and sudden death some years ago, called ¢ Pees ‘ yy WS eS 
“ Pieces of the Game,” has published a “i Sats hy / eet j Pan Sr 
sequel in which the same _ truth-to-film Piet ft Ree 2B By" re 
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Garden Perils 


AM not easy in my mind 








About you, Mistress Carrie, 
When you walk down your garden path 
And by your flowers tarry. 





I fear me that you run a risk 
Of peril great and dire, 

From many an unexpected source 
In petal, vine and briar. 


O pray, beware the Mermaid False, | 
Who lurks there in the spring; 
She carries in her shining tail 
An Arrowhead to fling. 


Peware as well the Dragon Green 
With gnashing teeth and jaw; 
He and the Spotted Touch-Me-Not 
Frefer their meat quite raw. 

Heed well, I beg, the Snake-Mouth fierce, 
Whose poison’s brewed by witches; 
Night-flowering Catch-Flies guard his 

den, 
Concealed in Dutchman's Breeches. 


O LT Fi RP 4 2 look out when Trichostema Dich- | 
EARMS Me Otomum shakes her curls, : 

“ Th A | For Lance-Leaved Violet knows the sign, 
R b ¢ froven Best ‘ 
evolvers ¥ Covernment Test 





And quick his weapon hurls. 
2 


And oh, what brazen things are done 


To decency’s mishap ! 


- Automatic pj 
ae Isto] Pais Se 
Aut } * s The Mitre Wort he wears no clothes 
omatic Machine Guns Except his Bishop's Cap. 
Betty Gilman. 


N the Battlefield —In the Preservation of Law 
and Order —The Protection of Home and 
Country —Whenever and Wherever Armies or In- 
dividuals Have Had to Enforce Right with Might 
—COLT’S FIREARMS have been creating, building 
and maintaining a reputation for merit, efficiency and 
reliability that has resulted in a position of unquestioned 

superiority. 

You make no mistake when you follow the Government’s 


example and adopt COLT’S for YOUR Firearm needs 
CATALOG NO. 6 MAILED FREE ON REQUEST THE ANIMAL PAINTER 





, A DRINK THAT EVERYONE. 
COLT’S i ae MFG. CO. eer aka abate GY 
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Nothing to Be Proud of | 


HE American Union Against Militarism, prominent in which society are Rabbi Stephen 

Wise, Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Jane Addams, Roger N. Baldwin, Paul U. Kellogg and 

Zona Gale, has recently sent out letters enquiring how the person who has conscientious NON-INTOXICATING 
objections to the war can escape being drafted into it against his will. There is grave doubt 
whether, after the war is over, a membership in this society will be sought as eagerly as is 
membership in the Order of the Cincinnati, the Society of Colonial Dames, or the Sons and 
Daughters of the American Revolution—all of them societies made possible by men who 
fought to free this nation from the torturing talons of autocracy. In fact, it is highly proba- 
ble that the descendants of the founders of the American Union Against Militarism will be 
bitterly ashamed of having it known that any of their relatives belonged to that organization. 





NO GOVERNMENT LICENSE REQUIRED 
Your Dealer or write to C, 1. EVANS & SONS, Hudson, N, Y¥. 
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We show you \ 





rce, 


|| @ | what toasting 
e does for 
\tobacco / 


i 
Sera ee 
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hes 


= OU have probably seen some of 
E our men “demonstrating” in the 
Zz stores how we toast the tobacco for 


a f Lucky Strike Cigarettes. 
: j ] They put a handful of Lucky Strike 


, tobacco into a small pan and offer you this 

2 to sniff the fragrance. 

i Then they toast the tobacco over a flame 
and again offer it to you. 

You notice at once how the flavor is 
ie — - . brought out and increased by this toasting. 
ONE , aeahadden You owe the delicious new Lucky Strike 
Y = / Cigarette to our development of this simple 


idea. 
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Standard = 
of the Worid 


Ss ~adhering firmly to the 

policy of nothing, gad enough 
but. the best? adds another 
tribute to 
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The most. expensive and 
the most serviceable 


TOP MATERIAL 
The adoption of Pantasote 
by Coililinc: tosigltace with the 
endorsement of the other 
cars listed,is conclusive prof 
of the intrinsic value of this 
top material 
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Cadillac 

Locomobile Chalmers Reo-Six 
SECCANEE, Marmon Chandler § Columbia 

Avoid misteprescn- White Premier Cole 

it be unter Mercer > ~ 2 #£zWestcott 


on tops represented 
as Pantasote 

































THE PANTASOTE COMPANY 


1703 Bowling, Green Building =NewYorkNY. 
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Daniels Finds a Punching Bag 


T is manifestly wrong that a man should be constantly attacked, and not be allowed 
| the privilege of attacking somebody in return. For several years Secretary Daniels 
has been mercilessly attacked for incompetence, pettiness and blundering, without 
having anybody at whom he could strike back. This is an un-American state of affairs 
which seems in a fair way to be remedied. The Secretary has discovered that the Navy 
League makes a good punching bag, and he is having the time of his life punching it. 
It might be a patriotic service for the Navy League to let some other organization trans- 
act its business, and allow its empty shell to be used as a punching bag for the duration 
of the war. 





PETER J. CAREY, PRINTER 




















THOUGHTS ON GREEN FIELDS 


Gastrenomical 

. man and a woman entered a cafe. 

*“ Do you want oysters, Louise?” asked 
the man, as he glanced over the bil! of 
fare. 

“Yes, George,” answered the woman, 
“and I want a hassock, too.” 

George nodded, and as he handed the 
waiter his written order, he said: 

‘ Bring a hassock for the lady.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the waiter, “ one 
hassock.” 

A moment later the waiter, apparently 
puzzled, approached the man, and leaning 
over him, said: 

“Excuse me, sir, but I have only beenhere 
two days and do not want to make any mis- 
takes. Will the lady have the hassock 
broiled or fried ? "—Sunday Magazine. 





DELATONE ) 


Removes Hair or Fuzz from 
Face, Neck or Arms 


ELATONE is an old and well-known scientific prepa- 
ration, in powder form, forthe quick,safe and certain 
removal of hairy growths—no matter how thick or 
stubborn they may be, You make a paste by mixing a lit- 
tle Delatone and water, then spread on the hairy surface. 
After two or three minutes, rub off the paste and the hairs wil! be 
gene. When the skin is washed. it will be found clean, firm and 
hairless—as smooth asa baby's. Delatone is used by thousands every 
year, and is highly recommended by beauty authorities and experts. 

Druggists sell Delatone; or an original 

one-ounce Jar will be mailed to any 

address upon receipt of One Dollar by 


The Sheffield Pharmacal Company 


339 So. Wabash Ave., Dept. D. F., Chicago, Illinois 
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ISTOCRAT 
OF CIGARETTES 


“NOBODY EVER CHANGES | 
FROM RAMESES” 








IN TENS TWENTIES 
AND WEEK-END TINS 


RAMESES 
LARGE SIZE FOR 
PARTICULAR OCCASIONS 























On the high road 
between Athlone 
and Mullingar, 
Ireland 


John M‘Cormack’s first audience 


The Irish lad who ran away to be a minstrel 
and grew up to be a world-famed artist 


A boy nine years old stood at a street corner on a “ fair day” in Athlone and listened to 
an old fiddler and ballad singer. The first thrill of romance surged in the boy’s veins. When 
the wandering minstrel struck out for the next town, the lad trudged blissfully by. his side, 
with boyish indifference to the home folks beside the river Shannon. Two days later the 
boy’s frantic parents overtook him at Mullingar. He got no “licking”—only a mother’s 
blessing and the tears of those who heard him sing “ Molly Brannigan,” the first ballad he 
ever learned. 


Thus did John McCormack take his first journey on the highroad to Fame. Today the 
minstrel-boy has grown into a world-famed artist, a singer renowned in every land. His 
first wayside audience of country folks has swelled to vast audiences filling the great audi- 
toriums in the capitals of the world and to that still mightier host who know and love him 
through his Victor Records. 


ener 


John McCormack makes records for the Victor exclusively. With the artist’s sure 


instinct, he knows and appreciates Victor Supremacy. 
Hear the McCormack records at the nearest Victor store. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., u. s. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Victor Supremacy 
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